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Reardless. 


In view of all the sarcasm and righteous wrath which we have seen 
uncorked over the head of “ Young America” from the vials of his aged 
cotemporaries, it becomes an interesting subject for speculation, whether 
all the faults of human nature are really brought to a focus upon the 
luckless period of youth; lighting its vanity and irreverence into 
such a blaze of absurdity as our elders would have us believe. It has 
long seemed to the present writer that this is ot precisely the true 
state of the case; that, on the contrary, this habit of entirely ignoring 
all claims which young men may have to consideration in any way, is 
one of the deplorable fashions of the day, not calculated to sweeten 
the dispositions of the younger members of the human family. Con- 
sidering this self-conceit of our old friends rather as one of the weak- 
nesses peculiar to gray hairs, than as a vice, it has suggested itself as 
productive of benefit, to simply mention the fact occasionally, that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, human beings are not babes at eighteen 
nor sucklings at twenty. I remember an old simile which is beautiful 
in spite of its age: Persian maidens believe that when a rose blossom 
first parts its soft leaf-lips to the kisses of the morning, there is at the 
moment of opening, a strangely sweet odor breathed out of the fresh, 
fragrant petals, which is gone while you are stooping to inhale it, and 
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never is renewed. And so when the human soul is first unfolding to 
a self-sentient life, there hover among its inner chambers, emotions not 
wholly earthly, and swift glimpses of truth which are lost—perhaps 
imperceptible—to the dulled perceptions of later years. 

We do not talk them much or write them, partly because language, 
having grown up to meet practical wants, is only fitted for the use of 
the mind’s mere logical powers, and it is therefore an effort for the 
soul to translate itself into the dialect of the brain,— 

“Because all words, though culled with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 
Wither beneath the palate,”"— 
and partly because we have not yet learned, thank God! to make 
capital of our highest thoughts, coining stars into shilling-pieces for 
common handling. Boys do not make thinking a trade—sneaking back 
to earth when we have been among the celestials, to copy for its pup- 
pet-show orchestras what few notes we have heard the angels chanting. 
(Verily, I think Heaven deafens our ears to such music, when once we 
are caught making jigs of it for our literary vanity to dance to.) 

Instinct, I hold, is nobler than reason. Because the brain is built 
up out of the dust and crumbles back into the dust. But the soul 
comes into the world from elsewhere, and goes forth elsewhither, and 
no touch of earth is upon it. Manhood guides itself by experience of 
this lower life under the sun, either its own or another’s; we call it 
reason. Youth is led by the lingerings of experience gained in some 
previous and purer existence—we have no name for it but instinct. 

In this, as in a wonderful number of particulars, the history of the 
whole race is exactly analogous to that of the individual. We know 
that men at the world’s beginning, had in strange ways intuitive broad 
knowledge of truth. It is no mere fable that they walked with God 
and talked with angels. Far away in the fathomless past we seem to 
see man entering earth through the mystery-girt gates of the unknown 
land. A great light from the truth-fountain within, floods through as 
those gates open, and fills his path, and he walks forward peacefully, 
sinlessly. But as his human footsteps come treading on and down 
through the centuries, that light wanes dimmer and ever dimmer in 
the distance, until the rushlight, reason, has to be lit, and so he gets 
on with it in the gathering gloom—gropingly, yet not altogether path- 
lessly—for it is a miracle, and feeds its flame from the very murk and 
mist wherein it is muffled. Is it not working wonders for itself in this 
age? Yet we have lost the old, simple, earnest soul of the first cen- 
turies whose records have come down to us. We have sought knowl- 
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edge, and we have gained it; but in those old days men prayed for 
wisdom, and now their written words are reverenced as inspirations, 
and men worship over them. 

Just so I believe it is that Nature, in her wonderful system of com- 
pensation, has not reserved all life’s fruitage for its last days, and 
scattered only blossoms over youth; but that thorn and fruit and 
blossom mingle along the pathway from beginning to end. If man’s 
reason is more powerful, youth’s instincts are more pure. If man 
walks the earth more stoutly and self-reliantly, youth, leaning on a 
steadier arm than mortal’s, has not such constant need to look down- 
ward. lest it stumble, but may sometimes, also, look wpward. It isa 
strange thing for the years of life thus to wrangle with one another 
for supremacy ; but this stranger thing we may do. We may justly 
hurl a defiance into the future against that Thing which will be bearing 
about our bones within it. For it is certain that J at fifty will look 
back on me of to-day, quite contemptuously and pityingly ; wonder- 
ing how, knowing so little, we “ got along” at all. O foolish future 
self! thou hast forgotten how much nobler-hearted, holier-souled thou 
wast then than now. Thou art larger limbed now, stronger brained, 
yet thy boyhood had clearer eyes and purer faith, and was altogether, 
inwardly and outwardly, more as God meant man to be. Marred and 
soul-shrunken by the meanness and littleness of a man’s daily life in 
the world, no wonder thou hast forgotten the vision of the morning, 
the dream of a life that should, for once, be crowned with cvomplete- 
ness and with noble meaning. We can but pity one another after all, 
thou conquered by the world, I with the world before me, unconquer- 
able, and yet that must be met. 

Nothing is more noticeable in the productions of young writers, (and 
especially we see it here in College,) than the lofty sentiments ex- 
pressed, and the “great words” used. Your old man listens and sniffs 
contemptuously ; he sees through it all—mere affectation—bombast. 
We ourselves, aping him (as usual) have such slang names for it as 
“splurge” &c. Is there not a truer way of looking at it? The ideas 
are old and stale, doubtless, and there may be a disparity between the 
grand sentiments and commonplace character, which dives not one, like 
enough, of the great thoughts he expresses, yet are they necessarily 
simulated? When one of our number gets forth before us, on the 
Chapel stage for instance, and speaks (with much stammering doubt- 
less, and many unnatural flourishes,) of the majesty of truth, and the 
sublime meaning of life, if you will believe it, he means it all. Possi- 
bly it all seems new truth to him; for the boy’s reasoning is always 
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thus : out there in the world is an error of belief, a wrong of action; 
here within me is the true thing which should be in its place. Surely 
it cannot have been told them, or the world would have righted the 
error—wiped away the wrong; I will go speak it to them. But alas! 
we have heard it so many times before; and where the boyish heart 
expected only one process necessary—the telling of a true thing—to 
have it beat down the sham thing, there are two, and the last by far 
the harder; to drive men, by persuasions of loss or gain, into adopting 
it. It is enough for youth if it is right. Manhood must know that it 
is politic. 

But at this point I plainly perceive our practical friend uneasy 
about a “conclusion ;” “what is the object of all this talk; has some- 
body’s vanity been wounded?” Softly, misguided Practical. The 
conclusion is this: if there is any flaw in our social system, it is that 
age and youth never shake hands. Manhood goes climbing up the 
ladder to the top, never once reaching back to boyhood clambering at 
the first rounds, except to toss him a text-book or asermon. The 
thought is not gratifying, when our brains are in a tumult with jigno- 
rant doubts and questionings—tangled with the novel complexities of 
life—that all round us are men who have trodden over the same 
ground, and might, with a word rightly chosen from their own experi- 
ence, make the way so much easier. Men will not do this until they 
are persuaded something is to be gained by it, as well as something 
given. I believe much would be gained. In the clasp of the boy’s 
hand with the man’s, while one would be “ lifted up and strengthened,” 
the other, drawn back from the toil and turmoil of the hard world, 
would renew the fullness and freshness of its youth. Back into the 
past we must go for reform. Once Socrates was wont to walk in the 
porticos of Athens among young men, and they caught from his eye, 
caught from his calm lips, the instruction of his life. Now the great 
good men, who should be the world’s teachers, stand afar off; while 
we, living through each day’s trivial cares, only know from their se- 
rene faces that they have reached purer air and better abiding places. 
Should it be so always ? E. R. S. 
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lajor Arthur Pendennis. 


Ir Mr. Mark Tapley is alive, (as I am sure he is,) he can have per- 
ennial jollity without crossing an ocean for it. Sitting of an evening, 
pipe in mouth, by the hospitable jaws of his Dragon, with rosy-cheek- 
ed young Tapleys playing miserably about him, and the sun shining 
with a despicable kindness, he would be a crushed and disappointed 
man were it not that he could get per post—every chapter of 'Thack- 
eray’s last story. It is better than Pecksniff—or Ague—or Hannibal 
Chollop. It is delicious. And it is no marvel that less eccentric 
seekers after happiness should attest the truth of this belief; for the 
gentleman who comes walking toward us—with discriminating step 
and “the best blacked boots in all London,”—is one of 'Thackeray’s 
pet creatures, and is simply the ripest and most infernal villain that 
ever was allowed to traverse this planet without an iron chain about 
his legs. 

We have all read about him of course ;—for even a wild Pawnee 
ought to be ashamed to confess the contrary—so we know that he 
moves in the best circles of society, and what is more remarkable, 
never stops moving. From lodgings to club, from club to my Lord’s, 
from my Lord’s to the grandest party, and then back to lodgings, to 
be taken to pieces by Morgan and put to bed—such is the round this 
old aristocratic article of furniture trundles over daily. No one better 
informed as to genealogies and scandle than he. No one more self- 
possessed in entering a parlor. On Sunday you will hear none re- 
sponding with greater nicety of accent; nor wearing a more appro- 
priate face, when the pastor shows up the wicked heathen in their 
true colors, and thunders scorching invectives against the crime of 
cannibalism. On Monday he will give a penny to a beggar, if unable 
to get rid of him by other means, and once more—with all the fresh- 
ness of a tyro—will go his old sodden way of irreproachable hy- 
pocrisy. 

It would be strange that he should not be forced sometimes to think 
sincerely. For instance, when he walked from Lady Clavering’s, 
stepping from the glitter, perfumes and affectation of the ball-room, 
one would think that he might have looked up between the houses of 
the nobility at the eternal stars, and have felt his own paltriness re- 
buked by even that brief glimpse of Nature. Couldn’t a single 
thought of boyhood smile out upon him from the pure sky? Couldn’t 
a wandering recollection of a mother or a sister melt a single tear 
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from his cold eye? Most emphatically the contrary. Stars may be 
good enough in their way, but their’s is not the Major’s. The spa- 
cious firmament on high, with all the blue etherial sky, to him extended 
but little above the chandeliers proclaiming their great Original an 
excellent gas-fitter. Before such a man, Fagin’s chief co-worker de- 
serves to be called St. Sikes, and appear in Peterson's edition, with 
his head encircled by a little spiky crown of glory. For the ruffian 
was not, at least, a monstrous animated lie. That truth existed, he 
would bear witness, even by striking down the woman with a swift, 
fierce, murderous blow; that justice was omnipotent he admitted by 
flying from those dreadful eyes. With him in his relations to his con- 
science, everything after a fashion was honest, though everything was 
brutal. He did not deny the moral law, he defied it, and when he 
fell, he fell fighting indeed like a devil, but with an almost heroic daring. 
But meagre are the drops of heroism which we can manage to squeeze 
out of old Wigsby. He has all along denied that Virtue and Justice 
had any hold upon the public. He says if a man sins, he shall not 
surely die; and it is needless to say that, thus far, he has been the victor. 
He has whipped the whole moral law from his path, and if one has 
not faith enough to look beyond his death, he may consider the Major 
to have held his ground. In spite of all of these offences, the police 
are not after this rascal. For the present era, they will be after Sikes, 
and felons of his stamp. In a subsequent century, perhaps, shortly 
before that time when lions, lambs and scorpions are expected to em- 
brace each other, the government may issue a warrant for his capture. 
Meanwhile, till the ages before his trial trip away, the wretch can 
sleep in his own bed, while his milder fellow-sinner goes crawling un- 
der hedges to find food and shelter. 

And is this the result of all our vaunted civilization? Has Hu- 
man Nature travailed, almost deathfully, for six thousand years, only 
to present us with such an ugly idiot? Alas—alas! No wonder 
that the Sage—who walked down from the hills of Scotland, years 
ago—should never cease weeping great tears over us. Statesman, it 
is into this that you have legislated the men of Cromwell’s time! 
Theologian, you have done no better with your creeds and reforma- 
tions, and hecatombs of bloody sacrifices! Did Socrates drink his 
hemlock gladly, to bequeath him to a far-distant age? Did Milton 
speak his glorious messages to the nations, that he might follow as 
expounder? Who declares earnestness and morality to be but nursery 
myths; who divides all the suffering in the world, and is by birth and 
breeding, the most complete social success in all our generation of 
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promise? Probably it is all right. Fashionable folks must have a 
fashionable God. The golden rule might do for an old fogy tentmaker 
—but, begad, not for us, Pen, my boy! Blessed are the pockets of 
the rich, for they shall never be empty! Blessed is the palate that 
can discriminate between wines, for it shall be tickled! Blessed, in 
short, is the arrantest liar—the most enormous cheat—the most in- 
genious oppressor of the poor—for he shall live in plenty, win the 
prettiest obituary, and rot under the biggest monument in all christian 
England and America. “Dammy, sir,” cries out this pious apostle of 
the new faith, “dammy, sir, life, without money and the best society, 
isn’t worth having!” Besides, society is not wholly without grati- 
tude. It is deplorably true that she starved Sheridan, but she gave 
him a gorgeous burial. She used to kill a chimney-sweep occasion- 
ally, yet we must remember that it was to better the dinner of some 
nobleman. 

Still, as I think upon the world’s company of martyrs—of those 
who have suffered patiently in lowly walks of life, I cannot feel that 
all this is true. Hope and Faith shall not with drooping wings fly 
back to Heaven, yet a while. Kind spirits—let us expostulate with 
Scrooge—try us yet a little longer; surely in great London there is 
some heartfelt prayer put up; every thought to-day among its millions 
cannot have been steeped in envy. 

We must, in truth, have teachers of profoundest wisdom in our 
midst, if we can afford to let this character pass by without receiving 
a most sober lesson from it. It tells us—who are nearly ready to go 
out into active life—how little faith should be placed in Society. 
Customs and formulas in hordes—like hungry Bedouins—will come 
swooping down upon us, as soon as we have stepped from College. 
If we bow down and worship them, if we make oath to live only as 
they bid us, and to breathe and think by custom, we shall do no more 
than what the most are doing. If again we reflect that Right was 
made before fashions were, and refuse to give reverence to all that is 
old, we shall, without doubt, be vilified, but our lives will be the bet- 
ter for it. Care sits light upon us now, and it seems inexpressibly sad 
that any youth should be subjected to the cramping process till he be- 
comes a blind, unquestioning devotee. Ever since creation, of course, 
the experience has been gone through, which we shall go through,— 
probably with the same average result. We are having opened to us 
one of the first chapters of that book, which we all must read. It 
has been read ten thousand times before, yet each young man ap- 
proaches it, confident that he shall find some new, happier word, hold- 
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ing in its precious meaning the secret of a life without bitterness 
and weeping. We never find that word; each friend or father, on be- 
yond, calls back to us that the way is very rough. There appear 
few things more humiliating than the idea that we shall go on with 
the undistinguishable herd of Smiths and Joneses, who are born and 
buried aunually. Each individual feels unique. and wants others to 


think the same. The histories of all the dynasties are not of so much 


moment to him, as his own future for the next year. Nevertheless, in 
all the swarming thousands, there is not a single Smith but might 
make his bubble of an existence almost a poem. If he can only battle 
against the tremendous influences which beset him, and can keep some 
small corner of his soul consecrated to holy things, he will have done 
his work—humble as his sphere may have been. Forty years from 
to-day, I dare say, that as many of us as are then above turf, will be a set 
of gray-haired men not very unlike those one sees generally. We 
will have nearly blundered through our lesson—almost ready to take 
up another larger volume. ‘Time, like a remorseless moth, will have 
eaten thread-bare all our hopes ; yet if a half-century of pain and vex- 
ation shall have taught us to reverence good, and have a throb for 
every moan of sorrow, we cannot fairly say that we have lived un- 
profitable lives. 

Major Pendennis has worried through so many years, and is not 
much longer for this world. He has contrived to spend them in show- 
ing how every thing is false and unmeaning, save the Gout and the 
Gout’s friend—both downright fellows from whom his most felicitous 
compliments shall extort no trifling. By-and-by, on some fine morn- 
ing, my Lord Steyne will send a card, which shall not be answered. 
For Wigsby will have done with parties and dinners ;—shriveled and 
contemptible as he is, he is not too mean for dying. 

I wonder where they buried the old dandy! Not in the church- 
yard—where the moonlight lingers softly on the tombs—where godly 
men and women sleep, whose souls have gone to enjoy the reward of 
the meek in spirit. His villainy is gross enough to act as incantation 
to disquiet them. Nor inthe Potter’s Field! Yor, mouldering in some 
corner thickly sown, may lie the bones of a child, that kept in life, even 
amid frowsy haunts of vice, some spark of virtue in its heart ; or, of a 
felon who had, at times, repentant thoughts. Not with them, then, shall 
this criminal be laid to rest; lest the ghosts of all the wretched people 
who have been carried here in former days, should swarm about his 
grave—pointing with accusing fingers, and crying out, “Heaven be 
our judge—better than him!” ‘The hearse—with its black plumes 
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nodding to one another above his coffin—had best, after all, move to- 
ward Westminster Abbey. Noble souls have had their bodies wrong- 
fully interred there, it is true; but its foliage gains a ranker green 
from the dust of titled hypocrites. Here—with his eye dull and 
sunken, having uttered his last lie, and having played out his little 
life-farce—let us press the sods down over the miserable old man, and 


pray God—oh, so earnestly !—that he will let us do some manly action 
in this world of his. a. 


The tree-top high above the barren field, 
Rising from out the folds of midnight mist, 
Rests stirless where the upper air is sealed 
To perfect silence, by the faint moon kisst. 
But the low branches, drooping to the ground, 
Sway to and fro, as sways funereal plume, 
And from their restless depths low whisperings sound— 
“We fear, we fear the darkness and the gloom. 
Dim forms beneath us pass and re-appear, 
And mournful voices menacing us here.” 


But from the topmost boughs falls calm reply— 
“ Hush—hush—we see the coming of the morn; 
Swiftly the silent night is passing by, 
And in her bosom rosy Dawn is borne. 
Tis but your own dim shadows that ye see, 
Tis but your own low moanings troubling ye.” 


So life stands, with a desolate world around— 
Faith gazing calmly on the calm-eyed sky, 
Soft-answering to the heart that sweeps the ground, 
And heaves and sways and tosses restlessly, 
“ Hush—hush—the dawn breaks o’er the Eastern sea— 
’Tis but thine own dim shadow troubling thee.” 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
Che Potwer of Secrecy. 


EDWARD G. MASON, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Into the complex fabric of society there have entered certain ele- 
ments whose importance men in general underrate. They belong to 
that class of causes the full influence of which research alone reveals 
and of whose existence we are often practically ignorant. We forget 
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the teachings of “ that portion of history which has to do with cause 
and effect” and lose sight of the underlying principles upon which the 
whole structure of civilization has been reared. Such hidden forces as 
the power of secrecy, which has been felt in every stage of historic 
development, are ignored and the material and the visible alone are 
recognized. Thus the great forces which mainly acted upon the move- 
ment of society in Europe have been classified as the power of the 
sword, the power of the pen and the potent power of gold. These 
indeed are great facts of civilization, but we err if we exalt them to 
the dignity of governing principles. Another force, of which these 
were but the instruments, claims recognition and precedence at the 
hands of the true historian. Secrecy held the purse and guided the 
pen and wielded the sword through centuries of Europe’s growth. To 
it the master worker, rather than to its tools, belongs the honor of 
moulding the destinies of nations. 

The domain of secrecy embraces both the finite and the infinite. 
By the simple term we neither understand the intellectual state which 
attaches to mystery nor an isolated circumstance. Secrecy is that 
condition of things which includes alike the invisible and the unknown- 
It may be the veil which hides from our sight things too holy for mor- 
tal vision; it may be the cloak that covers the blackest iniquity. Be- 
fore its closed portal the multitude stand in silent awe—behind it lie 
the hidden things of man and of God. 

For the origin of its power over the uninformed mind we must ex- 
amine the mental constitution. Irom the very nature of secrecy it is 
evident that it can have but little fellowship with the intellect. Sim- 
ply baffling the untutored reason it seeks not to convice it. With the 
heart it claims no communion, for in its grim lineaments nothing per- 
suasive or attractive appears. From the imagination then secrecy de- 
rives its power. Laying its iron hand upon the trembling throng of 
hopes and fears which have their birth-place here, it makes them its 
willing slaves. Through this faculty, until education wins for the in- 
tellect supremacy over it, secrecy holds undisputed dominion. By an 
analysis of its strength we can more fully realize its wondrous influ- 
ence upon the mass of men. 

The first element of its power is the tendency of mankind to asso- 
ciate the unknown with the sublime; and this is an unvarying charac- 
teristic of the human mind when acting from impulse only, before rea- 
son asserts its sway. Conscious of a certain longing after the infinite 
and the perfect, it passes on the borders of the unknown and imagines 
in it the realization of its dream. Guided by instinct solely, and wor- 
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shiping ‘it knows not what’—it brings to the shrine of hidden things 
all the veneration it is capable of feeling. 

Consequent upon the enlistment of this sentiment on the side of 
secrecy arises an additional element of its power. When the mind, 
blindly groping after something beyond itself, finds an idol to which it 
offers respect and adoration, another feeling must soon pay tribute. 
Veneration springs from the conception of a higher order of things, 
the concealment of whose nature inspires fear. The unknown is con- 
founded with the supernatural and thus in its presence all the latent 
strength of superstition is quickened into action. Centuries of pro- 
gress have not even yet freed the human mind from its slavish dread 
of the supernatural. Who then shall compute its influence in those 
times of Gothic ignorance which history well denominates the world’s 
“Dark Ages?” 

While secrecy appeals to the two characteristics of reverence—res- 
pect and fear—it has recourse also to other sources of power. As 
man advances, his innate principle of curiosity reveals itself in a de- 
sire after knowledge. Men arriving at this state still feel for the un- 
known veneration and awe, but are likewise possessed by a restless 
yearning to solve its mystery. Brought still farther under its domin- 
ion by every fruitless effort to destroy it, they succeed only in making 
a noble principle of our nature waste its energies in paying homage to 
the might of the invisible. 

At the first dawning of reason men indulge in vague speculation. 
Dimly conscious of the workings of a new faculty within them, they 
test all things by its standard. Doubt may arise and, rebelling against 
blind submission, strive to lead the mind from superstition to skepti- 
cism. But before this result is reached the confused remonstrances of 
the untrained reason are often silenced by an appeal to what each day 
brings forth. The analogy of the ways of Providence, the “ treasures 
which have lain hid in nature’s wondrous book of secrecy” tend then to 
invest all secrecy with an importance and a dignity too often not its due. 

Veneration, superstition, zeal for information have thus moved the 
popular mind to bow down to secrecy, nature and providence giving a 
seeming approval to the act. The influence of a power resting upon 
such foundations and upheld by such authority must be traceable in 
every sphere of human life—in every stage of human progress. 

In the Teligious history of the world it stands forth with overshad- 
owing prominence. It has been the bulwark of many creeds, the vital 
principle of many systems of false doctrine. Man, however unin- 
structed, soon rises to the conception of a Supreme Being. Of this 
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q <a he is rendered capable by instinct mainly. But the same instinct 
aed which teaches him the existence of a Deity teaches him to recognize 


the works of a Divinity as he may attain to, serves but to strengthen 
that natural awe of which he is already conscious. From the thrall- 
dom of this feeling revelation does not release him. In it God him- 
self has impressed the hidden things of religion with the stamp of 
lofty meaning. When the mind has been thus prepared to revere the 
secrets of religion without doubt or questioning, it readily goes astray. 
Msi. Unable to distinguish between the false and the true, it becomes, un- 

ve der the control of a master intellect, like clay in the hands of the potter, 
Working upon this characteristic of our nature, the priests of every 
age have made unsparing use of the power of secrecy. 

It gave to the land of the Nile that strange creed whose mysteries 
stand in the records of the past, like monuments amid the desert sand, 
half revealed, half concealed. Over the shattered mythology of 
Greece it threw its protecting mantle and forged, in later time, the 
yoke to which the free sons of the desert bent their necks at the call 
of the wily prophet. In the ages of mediwval darkness it became 
a potent engine of ecclesiastical policy and laid the corner stone upon 
which was built that curse of the nations, the blood-stained Inquisition. 
Where the theocratic principle held possession of society the priest- 
hood and the govennment were one. But whenever in the history of 
the past the two have been separate and a truer notion of the state 
has arisen, we have there an opportunity to observe the workings of 
the power of secrecy in another sphere. 

Considered in relation to government, its record is characterized by 
varying phases. Appearing in successive epochs of society it has pro- 
duced widely different results. At the outset we must recognize the 
fact of its use as well by the ruled as by the rulers, and for dissimilar 
objects. By the heads of states it has been employed as an instru- 
ment to build up despotic government. Clothing the pretensions of 
ambitious sovereigns with supernatural sanction, it originated and has 
perpetuated the theory of the divine right of kings. Out of it grew 
all the intricacies of diplomacy, and that cabinet policy which Euro- 
pean sovereigns blindly followed till awakened by the thunders of rev- 
olution. ‘Toward centralization and unity of power the influence of 
secrecy has ever tended. Once established as the governing principle 
of state, it abolished individual security and right, and substituted 
stealthy expediency. Against the hidden workings of its system, like 
a foe in the dark, none could strike an effective blow. It established 
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a form of government simple indeed and for a time powerful, but merg- 
ing in mere absolutism. Its sovereignties knew no code of guarantees, 
no charters of rights, no broad and comprehensive constitution. Lack- 
ing these they were devoid of all elements of stability. They flour- 
ished with a deceitful appearance of vitality which sooner or later van- 
ished and revealed the unsoundness within. 

So Venice made secrecy the soul of her intercourse with her neigh- 
bors—of her dealings with her people, but the system worked her de- 
struction. No lasting tie bound the state together and, when misfor- 
tune drew near, the glory of the sea-girt city crumbled to the dust and 
upon her marble walls the sentence was written, “God has numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it.” 

The power thas employed in government has reared splendid fabrics 
indeed, but craft and treachery, intrigue and ruin have been its fruits. 
Viewing it now in the hands of the ruled, it assumes a different aspect. 
Under such auspices it became a protector of the weak, a refuge for 
the oppressed. It bound together the otherwise feeble elements of op- 
position to tyranny, and made of them a force in the state which some- 
times rose to the dignity of a ‘power behind the throne.’ From the 
swift still vengeance of the Westphalian tribunals the Robber Knights 
of the Rhine found their castles no protection, and even monarchs were 
unsafe in the midst of their guards! Such associations were a neces- 
sity of the times which called them into being. They presented almost 
the sole barrier to the encroachment of the sovereign upon the rights 
of the subject. In their simple courts, held not in gloomy vault or 
cavern, as romance delights to picture them, but in the free air of 
God’s heaven, justice found for a time her only resting place. To 
them civilization owes the maintenance of some of her most cherished 
institutions, but they in turn were indebted for their life and strength 
to the power which secrecy gave them. 

Turning from the darkness of the middle ages to the light of the 
present day, we are enabled to compute the progress of civilization in 
regard to this power. Following it from the era of absolute dominion 
over the mind through the mazes of religious creeds and tortuous 
policy up to its later use by the masses, we have seen it in every 
sphere wielding a mighty influence. And the records of the present 
century seem to show no marked diminution of its strength. On the 
continent it still gives significance to political associations and shapes 
the course of states. The wearer of the crown of France has earn- 
ed through it the title of the modern Sphynx, and every nation of 
Europe, ay! even sturdy England, trembles while he spins in secret 
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the busy threads of subtle policy. Yet, though secrecy still plays its 
part in government, the time approaches whien it shall be shorn of its 
power. It can no longer confidently rely upon the ignorance of the 
people nor assume the garb of the sublime to conceal nefarious pur- 
poses. Its might in unscrupulous hands is recognized but not revered. 

The necessity of secrecy in the affairs of state has ceased to be a 
maxim of political science. The spirit of free institutions cries out 
against it. The lessons of our civilization demonstrate its falsity. 
America has shown to the world a government resting upon none of 
the time honored props once deemed indispensable. ‘No state secrets 
are treasured in our archives.’ No divisions of the body politic exist 
to justify the employment of this power by one section against another. 
The force of our example has been felt among the antiquated systems 
of the old world, and already a better state of things begins there to 


_grow up which shall banish from rulers and from ruled all pretence 


for the use of secrecy in government. In society this power is felt in 
common intercourse between man and man and in the busy walks of 
trade. As an instrument to further insidious design or protect the 


-early dawn of enterprise against ruthless attack it still finds a sphere 


of action. <A necessary evil, it destroys obstacles indeed but engen- 
ders suspicion and jealousy. Contrary to man’s better instincts, it re- 
tains a hold on those imperfections of his nature which education can- 
not counteract, and which shall only be made good when Christianity 
leads him to a higher moral development. 

Thus secrecy in the state by degrees is losing its power. One 
stronghold after another falls before the advance of civilization. Su- 
perstition flees at the later revelations of science, and the mighty spirit 
of reform shatters time honored prejudice and custom. In religion its 
influence has been elevated and purified. No longer misleading the 
mind it prepares it to revere only the secrecy of the Most High. The 
hidden things of man have lost their charm, those of God retain their 
power. Avoiding the error of confounding them together, we pay to the 
latter the reverence which is their due alone. Striving not to pierce the 
-cloud which envelopes them, we are content to look forward to that 
promised time when the gloom and shadow of our mortal state shall van- 
ish, and “above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call 
earth,” in the clear light of perfect day, the hidden ways of God shall 
be laid open to our view and “the secret things made known.” 
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Che People’s Hobelist. 

Or novelists there seems to be, in general, two great classes, one of 
which takes its characters and heroes from the past and the other from 
the present. In a world where everything bears the impress of cease- 
less activity, where it is the busy hand and tireless brain that give 
success, life is a present reality and not ahistoric story, and whoever 
would gain the sympathy of the masses must deal with what zs rather 
than what has been. 

He who brings before his readers men or characters with whom they 
are personally familiar, and whose counterparts they have seen and 
known in daily, real life, has found the surest avenue to their true and 
hearty sympathy. Such a novelist do we consider Dickens. While 
the distinguished author of Waverly vivifies and embodies the past, 
giving to the world a rich series of historic romances which will al- 
ways hold a permanent place in English Literature, Dickens mingles 
more freely with the rushing, foaming tide of humanity, and gives to 
his fellow men the benefit of his own daily experiences. 

With a heart “not like an island cut off from the hearts of other 
men, but like a continent joined to them,” he tells his story of joy or 
sorrow with simple, tender earnestness, and enlists our willing sympa- 
thy for the characters of humble and lowly life which he so vividly | 
and truly represents. Unlike many of his compeers in fictitious wri- 
ting who, lifting the curtain, introduce each of their characters after a 
long display of preliminaries, Dickens has but to draw aside the curtain 
and, in quietness and order, each character takes its appointed place. 
Without presumivg, in the limits of this article, to go into detail in 
regard to the literary character of the author or the literary merit of 
his works, and leaving it to other and better hands to trace his special 
peculiarities, his more prominent, general characteristics as an author 
seem to us to be, his representing so truly the virtues as well as vices 
of lowly life ; in short holding before his readers a mirror in which they 
may see a perfect and faithful image of living humanity ; his pecul- 
iarly happy power of portraying individual character ; and his simple, 
unaffected style of expression. 

It is a great fact which Dickens seems to have realized more fully 
than almost“any other novelist, that the best and truest ideas of life 
and character, are to be derived from the middle classes, from those to 
whom has been given neither poverty nor riches. Free from the stiff- 
ness and formality of the extremely rich, which chill the genial cur- 
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rents of sympathetic feeling and deaden the kindly aspirations of hu- 
man souls, and free too from the carelessness and recklessness of the 
extremely poor which oftentimes bring them down from the native no- 
bility of true manhood, it is with the middle classes that we see life in 
its true character without simulation or dissimulation. It is with the 
middle classes that we find generous hearts, guided by true and natu- 
ral instincts, beating in sympathy with the toiling and suffering every- 
where, and it is from them that we derive our faith in the virtue of 
even fallen humanity. In selecting his more prominent characters 
therefore, Dickens is true to nature, and represents the human crea- 
tions of a Divine master-hand as they are, not as they might be. 
Oliver Twist, though born in a work-house, was of respectable origin, 
and, all along through his life, bears an impress of nobility which nei- 
ther his connection with a heartless undertaker nor with Fagin’s den of 
thieves could wholly obliterate. And David Copperfield, though he 
did very many foolish things, did them all very naturally, just as you 
and I have done or may do, and exhibited always, even when buried 
deepest in the romance of romantic, youthful love for pretty human 
playthings like the “child-wife” Dora, that pure and hearty generosity 
so universally characteristic of young men compelled to fight their 
own life-battles and pave their own road to greatness. Though some- 
times borne away by the tide of temptation which is ever beating and 
dashing against principle like ocean waves upon the shore, he erred 
through ignorance and thoughtlessness rather than malice, and the 
better part of his nature was always plainly exhibited in his sacred 
remembrance of that pale-faced mother whom he saw wasting away by 
inches, at the inquisitorial hands of those God-forsaken Murdstones 
with such patient endurance as none but a woman and a mother could 
ever exhibit. 

How different from these are “Old Scrooge” in one of bis Christ- 
mas carols, whom coffers filled with gold had made a“ sqeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, clutching, scraping, covetous old sinner,” and the proud, 
imperious Mrs. Steerforth, who had no thouglit or sympathy for any- 
thing except herself and hers. And yet these several characters, 
though perhaps a trifle overdrawn, are in the main correct representa- 
tions of two classes of persons ; the one class always striving to read 
and understand those characters traced upon the human heart at crea- 
tion by the hand of God, and the other class ever ignoring them. 

As an individualizer of character we think him extremely fortunate. 
The characters of some novelists seem only so many reproductions of 
themselves, having perhaps a character for each peculiar trait, while 
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others fix upon some peculiarity of their ideal personations, and make 
the whole character subordinate to that. But with Dickens the pecul- 
iarities depend upon the characters rather than the characters upon 
the peculiarities. Representing his characters with a freshness and 
naturalness peculiarly his own, he instructs as well as pleases. 

Follow if you will little Nell, from the time that she leads away her 
aged grandfather from-the scene of his ruined fortunes, as she wanders 
abroad controlling that poor old man by the slighest look or motion, 
save when those slumbering fires of madness raged fiercest in his soul 
and drove him from her side to the gaming table; witness all along 
her careful forethought for his wants and her untiring, unselfish and 
almost angelic ministrations ; and when at last you enter that home 
where you would fain hope quiet might always dwell, and find that 
poor old man moaning out the praises of his little guardian who, just 
beyond him, sleeps the sleep that knows no waking, you will mingle 
your tears with his and feel that you too as well as he have lost a pre- 
cious guardian. 

And then you will look tearfully but trustfully upwards, and mem- 
ories of childhood’s early lessons, almost forgotten it may be, will 
come crowding back upon you, and you will have, from the perusal of 
that simple story of human life and human suffering, a better and truer 
faith in men, God and heaven. Such a life-story as that, has a more forci- 
ble argument for truth and virtue than can be derived from volumes of 
abstract moral precepts. 

There is something touching too in the ceaseless watching of Mr. 
Peggotty for his darling Emily; in the candle always burning to light 
the wanderer home, emblematical of the fire of affection which ever 
burnt brightly upon his owh heart’s altar, and we blush for humanity 
that the wild and unprincipled Steerforth should have carried desola- 
tion to that quiet hearth-stone by the sea, where the rushing waves 
ever after seemed to moan out a requium for the lost one, mingling 
their big, briny tears with those so cruelly wrung from the warm and 
tender hearts of those rough, sailor men. But he, who would give us 
a true panorama of life, must portray vices as well as virtues, and 
Quilp and Uriah Heep come forward to show us that human baseness, 
by long continued practice, is able to deaden every instinct of love 
and sympathy. 

It is sometimes urged that his characters are too peculiar, and too 
forcibly represent their several parts. The objection is partially true, 
for he sometimes overdraws and, lawyer like, seeks to make as strong 
a case as possible, but in general the improbabilities and impossibili- 
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ties introduced by him are very rare. His style seems to us simple and 
earnest ; sometimes it may be too labored and wandering, but he gen- 
erally talks to us plainly and directly, and interests us more in hiS 
characters than in the garb of words they wear. Sometimes a single 
sentence is deeply fraught with tender pathos. 

Poor, dying Barkis “going out with the tide!” The waves roll up 
upon the shore, dance an instant in the glittering sunlight, and then 
the tide bears them out again into the broad ocean. And so the never 
failing tide of time, when men have sported for a brief moment upon 
the shores of life, hurries them away into the boundless ocean of 
eternity. 

In our view then the man who possesses such qualities as an author 
that he, to-day, best deserves the name of “The People’s Novelist,” is 
Charles Dickens. His ready wit, genial humor, and lively sense of 
caricature, as also his hearty sympathy with suffering, and his thought- 
ful appreciation of whatever is true and lovely in life, have endeared 
him to many a heart and made his name a household word upon both 
continents. He is not faultless as a man or an author, for humanity 
even in its noblest forms may err, but his excellencies far outweigh 
his faults, and his works have effected much in the grand desideratum 
of existence, the ennobling of humanity. J. L. 8. 


Shams in Student Pife. 


“O! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An foolish notion.” —Burns. 


Tue king of poets who discovered the fact, so often quoted since, 
that “ this world is a stage, and all we—actors,”-told no untruth. We 
all are actors, and like all actors, our whole object is to convince 
others, that we are not ourselves. Poor success usually attends us, 
and but few succeed in becoming star actors; yet still the same old 
farce is played, until the curtain drops and the afterpiece begins. 
Here in College, where our study of human-nature—the human-na- 
ture of everybody but ourselves—is so thorough, we are enabled to 
good advantage to see the drama, and applaud or hiss the players. 
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In study, in social intercourse, and even in religion we are, most of 
us, hypocrites, and so plainly such, that no one cares to deny it. 

Take our two classes of students—those who do study, and those 
who don’t. The few who deserve the really honorable title of ‘ Dig.’ 
Are they not shamming? They evidently are studying with earnest- 
ness, for the purpose either of standing well in the class, or of “ac- 
quiring useful knowledge.” Either motive is good. They come here 
to study—they are improving time wasted by others. Some of them 
—as we all know—sacrifice fun, exercise and often health, for their 
studies; perhaps (although it seems incredible,) from a love of study, 
—perhaps from a desire to excel. Do they not deserve reward and 
praise? Certainly. Yet how few of them will admit that they are 
Digs? How indignant they become at the title? How they try to 
give the impression that their standing is not the result of special ap- 
plication ? Now, why should they thus sham, and be unwilling to own 
the self-evident truth? There is certainly no disgrace in it. They 
are “honoring themselves and the University.” Why might not our 
race-crews as well deny that their muscle and good condition are the 
result of special training? One would think it was more honorable 
to excel in muscle than in mind. 

Look too at our students (?) who do not study. How happy one 
feels not to belong to such a class! They are even greater hypocrites 
than the others. They come here the hopes of anxious parents, and 
the admired of expectant rustic villages, each thinking that their par- 
ticular star is the “ bright, particular star” of Yale. They are wast- 
ing their time here, injuring their minds, and too often their bodies, 
while they are deceiving their friends with the supposition that they 
are improving in study. This is one branch of their hypocrisy; the 
other is, pretending here, to feel satisfied with their attainments, and not 
caring to stand higher—while if rush marks were as easy to be obtained 
as trout, how many miles would they travel to add to their scanty 
list? They pride themselves in the names of “jolly lazy fellows,”— 
while there is not one of them who did not come here expecting to 
take the Valedictory—and the only reason they do not, is because 
they cannot. Very anxious are they to give the impression that they 
could stand just where they please ; while the truth is, they have sunk 
by the natural laws of Olmsted’s Philosophy, to their proper level, 
and there fhey will remain. 

In our intercourse as class-mates—unless we are the veriest barba- 
rians, our shamming is still more apparent. One would think from 
observation, that we only cared for Number One, and his half-dozen 
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bosom companions. Friendships is not so selfish nor so dainty an ar- 
ticle as to be necessarily injured by going beyond the narrow limit of 
the dozen or so, by which it is usually circumscribed. To be sure we 
are civil to all, but the near intercourse of four years should make 
those bound together as class-mates, all friends,—not merely acquain- 
tances. But now there is only one short hour, and that after the 
whole course is ended, when we meet, and burying animosities and 
jealousies and prejudices, take each fellow by the hand, and exhibit 
our own true selves, caring not then, when it is too late, that it should 
be known we are indeed brother class-mates. Will it not seem as 
among our most foolish deeds, some few years hence—when we are 
older, and perhaps wiser—to reflect that we allowed petty class dis- 
tinctions to separate noble hearts? That because a good, manly fel- 
low happened to belong, or not to belong, to a particular society, we 
cut him off from class fellowship, and gave him the cold shoulder 
during his College course? That perhaps the cut of a coat should be 
a reason for cutting a class-mate? Doesn’t it make every man, with 
a heart, feel a slight twinge of shame that he is guilty of playing a 
part in this ‘abominable farce? How few men there really are in a 
class, but we can call friends, when no one will hear us? How few, 
but five years hence, we will be glad to meet and own as class-mates ? 
Will we never learn to own their friendship until we bid them Good- 
bye? 

Another great sham connected with our social life is that of spree- 
ing, or “bumming.” There are a few in every class who pride them- 
selves on their abilities or talents in this direction, and as these are 
usually the only talents they have, it might be considered wrong to 
rob them of their treasures, but we must pay them a little attention. 
They usually come to College quite soft young men, but finding some 
friendly upper-class-man to guide their wanderings, and dispense their 
cash, they learn after many an aching head and sick body, how to 
“navigate through a bender.” So they would have you believe they take 
delight in showing how much liquor they can drink; in visiting gam- 
bling-hells and worse hells, where those who go must leave behind all 
thoughts of a mother or a sister—and should never dare to think of 
them again. And with blood-shot eyes and thick tongues they will 
profanely boast of their proficiency in spreeing. But does any one of 
them think it pays? Experience and observation unite in teaching, 
that the way of the ‘bummer,’ is decidedly hard. The poor, short 
pleasure of a night’s dissipation, as it is taken far too often, here in 
Yale, costs too dearly, not only in money, feelings and the honest re- 
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gard of friends, but in that richer treasure, self-respect. It would be 
a comical sight, were it not so sad an one, to see a company of our 
“first class bummers” trying to persuade themselves they were having 
a “glorious time.” Take them as they pour down glass after glass of 
what they themselves call ‘ miserable stuff,’ until their “whole head is 
sick and the whole heart faint,” and they are helped to their rooms to 
spend just five times as many hours in the horrid process of recovering 
as in their “glorious time.” 

There is no doubt but we students must occasionally have “jolly 
good times.” The monotony and labor of College life would be un- 
endurable without it. As Horace says—* It is delightful to spree on 
proper occasion ;” and we can forgive a sensible fellow if once or so 
during his course, he has let his deviltry, or delight at passing exam- 
ination, run away with his usual steadiness. But it is difficult not to 
despise those who never lose an opportunity for getting drunk, whose 
sober nights are the exceptions, and who are continually exhibiting 
their beastliness. Would there were less of them here—and thank 
Heaven their number, not large now, is continually diminishing. 
And may our other shams follow them, until we learn to live in Yale 
a true life, so that when we leave her we may not go forth to increase 
the number of the world’s hypocrites. J.C. K. 


Under the Elms. 


Groups under the elm—trees! Groups under the elms just after 
dinner, when everybody prefers a pipe and a comfortable spraw] in 
the grass, to climbing up four flight uf stairs and translating Undine, 
or cramming for Biennial! Under the elms these hot days, where so 
carelessly, so lazily and so deliciously cool we lie, reading, joking, 
laughing, smoking, peeping out at times from the thick shade, at the 
old iron pointers, which spasmodically twitch along towards recitation 
time, and quickly drawing back our heads with the gratifying assur- 
ance that we’ve a half hour yet before beginning the old, old fight 
with books, the flesh and the devil! 

Under -the elms five minutes before the clanging of the remorseless 
old sentinel in Lyceum belfry! What a fluttering and sometimes cut- 
ting of leaves! What a racing through the whole lesson to catch some 
cue which will enable colloquy men to save an inglorious fizzle, and 
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philosophicals to make a triumphant rush. What varied expressions 
of countenance! Here smiling complacency, there scowls; this man 
whistles, that one swears; here the serenity of indifference, there the 
serenity of despair. Now the bell begins to ring. What slow and toil- 
some ascent up the narrow stairs! What a sudden bolting into the 
recitation room as the last stroke dies away, and the door closes with 
a slam behind the last loiterer, and upon a division meekly expect- 
ant of the hour’s worst contingencies. 

Under the elms in early evening! Here groups of men ring out our 
grand old Student songs, and all cares, all study, everything but good 
fellowship forgotten, join their hearts and voices to the richness of the 
harmony which fills and dies upon the air. What magic there is in 
those old songs to be sure! What an enchantress to drive away de- 


spondency, loneliness, trouble, and “thou child of the devil ”’—the 


blues! Here the enthusiasm, the jollity, the earnestness and the 
friendship of our College life find fitting expression, and after a good 
sing our hearts feel lighter and our sleep is sweeter ; for in the matchless 
eloquence of song, we have given united utterance to the common 
purposes, sympathies and hopes, which make up the unity of our 
daily life. 

Under the elms in the solemn hush of midnight! No enthusiasm of 
an hour, no fitful excitement now, but an unbroken silence, while the 
clear stars and the pale moon shed their mild radiance upon us. ‘This 
the hour for serious thought and searching self inspection. This the 
hour of struggling doubts and hopes. This the hour to call up the 
follies of the past, and as they troop in long procession by, to look, 
shudderingly it may be, at what we were—thankfully and yet sorrow- 
fully for what little of good we are—and earnestly hopeful for a better 
day, by and by, for us and for all men. 

A strange place, this four years home of ours; strange the ideas 
which we have when we enter, and yet how strangely changed be- 
fore we leave it. With what varied purposes and plans—seldom 
fixed and seldom realized—do we begin the course which reaches far 
beyond the four brief years here, and is bounded only by the limits of 
our life. Suppose the question were put to every man of us to-day— 
“what are you going to College for?” where there should be no eva- 
sion, no twisting or turning, no “glittering generalities,” no round- 
about abstraction, but a straight forward, honest, manly reply, how 
many do you suppose would answer alike? How many would have 
to own up that they did’nt know what they really did come for, and 
how many would feel their cheeks burn and their ears tingle at a more 
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humiliating reply. Some, it is true, enter with a determination to 
educate themselves in the broadest and highest meaning of the term, 
and when that is faithfully carried out, their success in College, although 
it will not insure, will nevertheless foreshadow success in after life. With 
many, however, it is wholly different. To them College appears the 
place of all others to spend four jolly years. Four jolly years! well, 
they may possibly be all that—but they are years which, by and by, 
will yield a bitter harvest. 

I. To the lack of definite purpose, then, we charge, in the first place, 
no small number of the splendid failures which stand so thick in the 
history of every Class, that yearly sends its hundred men from Yale. 
In every department of life, to accomplish anything worth accomplish- 
ing, we must have a fixed purpose, which will act as a motive power 
in pushing us on to continued and active exertion. If then our plans 
are vague or constantly changing, or worse than that, if we have none 
at all, but float lazily down the tide, indifferent to everything but the 
present, what else can be expected than that, sooner or later, we shall 
sink? Of course it is not to be asserted that to breathe air, to eat, to 
sleep, to recite easy lessons, and to flunk hard ones, is the daily am- 
bition of any of us; but, on the other hand, it is not to be denied 
that many of us do live practically as though our earthly pil- 
grimage was to terminate on Commencement Day. Isolated as we 
are, to a great extent, from the rest of the world, with community of 
interest, similarity of taste, and complete identity of College duties, 
looking to ourselves for the most of society and for no little of intellectual 
progress, is it not the most natural thing in the world, among all the 
good, that serious evils should grow out of these varied relations? 
Especially is this the case when the absence of a fixed purpose, which 
ought to command our time and energy, leaves us so much of idleness 
and talk. We not only pass but waste much of our time in conversation. 
Like everybody else, we talk about that which interests us most, and at 
College that thing is men. Now this is sometimes pleasant, sometimes 
profitable, but it is more frequently just the reverse. It is carried to 
excess, and the injury it does no one can tell. Gossip, pitiless and 
eternal, has caused many a heart-burn, and moistened many a pillow at 
night, while the recollection of the barbed words may go with a man 
through life. 

Our estimate of character after a four years acquaintance is gener- 
ally nearly right. Our relations are such that they afford abundant 
opportunities for a finally correct judgment ; but what shall we say of 
the flippant opinions so hastily formed and so confidently affirmed at 
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first sight. A man’s dress, his walk, his looks, or the merest cireum- 
stance of time or place, is sometimes enough; and with utterly no 
knowledge of his character, we coolly pass judgement. upon him, and 
instead of hanging our heads at our presumption, we congratulate our- 
selves with refreshing complacency upon being infallible judges of 
human nature. Experience has taught us all some good lessons upon 
this subject, and I doubt not but every man in College has said things 
of another which he afterwards has gladly taken back; but the impres- 
sion of that first remark, and its influence upon those who heard it, 
once his, have now passed beyond his control. That old lesson is yet 
unlearned, or at least unpracticed—that lesson of charity, which not 
only “covereth ” but prevents “a multitude of sins.” 

There is again another kind of gossip, not so universal as the 
former, but yet more effectual in injuring a man’s reputation, influence 
and happiness. It is used principally by what I might call in its 
worst sense, College trimmers—-men who seemingly make it their 
special business and delight to assign others their proper places in Col- 
lege estimation, and who have this one peculiarity—they never say 
anything good of a person if there is an opportunity to take the other 
side. If any one is rising a little too rapidly, an ominous shake of the 
head, a skillful intimation of borrowed excellence, or a sneer at gen- 
eral character and abilities, will often accomplish the desired result, 
where an open attack would utterly have failed. Masked batteries 
these, and heaven save the man who has no nobler object, either here 
or in life, than to stand at the breech and fire. 

II. Another cause of ill success in College, is a non-appreciation of 
the advantages which are offered us, or at least an indifference to their 
claims. We find here some of the rarest facilities for a solid, substan- 
tial, nay, a polished education, which this whole country can afford. 
A course of study, perfected by the wisdom and experience of some of 
the most learned men of our times,—not the best for each individual 
man perhaps, but the best for the average of successive classes,— 
professors, whose names are coextensive with their departments, 
libraries filled with the choicest collections of books, those famous 
Literary Societies, the oldest in America, and for a long time the best, 
all these, and a hundred others, are the advantages which are offered 
us here, and which many of us either seemingly ignore or daily 
abuse. Take the College Course; its excellence no one will question. 
We come here professedly to pursue it, and hence it is our duty to 
make the best possible use of it. We are not making the best possible 
use of it when we study simply to recite, but rather when we study to 
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know. The former gives us superficial, the latter thorough and sub- 
stantial scholarship. Appointments are all good enough as incentives 
to study, but when they cease to be a means and become an end, it is 
a foolish ambition which finds in them its highest realization. Every 
oue has seen daily illustrations of its working. After recitation, men 
huddle around the Tutor’s box to enquire about their “stand,” and 
haggle and whine over a low mark, as though their whole future pros- 
pects depended upon its erasion. If self respect will not stop such a 
performance, a decent regard for the good nature of Instructors 
ought, for in all reason it must finally become an intolerable nuisance. 
When we leave College nobody will care whether on a particular day 
we rushed, fizzled or flunked. Men will judge us from a different 
standard than recitation excellence, and that standard will get at the 
truth, for it will measure us, not by what we seem, but by what we ave. 
Here again are our literary societies. No one questions their im- 
portance to a person who is to become a public speaker, but yet it is 
a melancholy fact that College takes very littleinterest in them. At 
Statement of Facts, they blaze in glory—but the fires soon go down, 
and they smoulder along the old way until the embers are stirred up 
by prize debates, when they snap and crackle for a few nights more, 
and then smoke on again. A man has won a reputation in that de- 
bate. Another has lost one; but if he has only seen the necessity of 
renewed and constant exertion, his very failure will become his surest 
success. So too with the majority of College prizes. They give a 
man reputation here, and he hugs it closely too. If all College prizes 
of every description, up to the last term of Senior year, were swept 
away, I believe that, while it might in some cases destroy real good, 
it would nevertheless be more than overbalanced by the amount of 
evil which it would remove. It is a good idea that of holding the 
belt or the flag against all comers. No single contest ought to 
establish any man’s superiority. He should wear no laurels unless he 
can keep them green. To do this, men will have to work, and that too 
continually. In every class there will come a time when the contests 
for prizes will be a fair one. It will be a time when men will have 
had the benefit of equal opportunities, when the training of nearly 
four years will have developed and disciplined mind, and when success 
will be the just recompense of patient industry and cultivated talent. 
III. Thé last and among the greatest of the evils which tend to 
make a College education a miserable failure is mental dissipation. It 
seems to be the resultant of all the rest. Its process is so slow, so 
insidious, so constantly growing, that before we are aware of its pres- 
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ence, it has fastened an iron gripe upon us. Here we may not feel its 
power, or if we do, we persuade ourselves that we can shake it off at 
any time and begin anew. But if experience is worth anything, we 
will find when the fight has actually begun, when there is no lagging, 
no retreat, but a straight forward charge, that the four jol/y years of 
our College life time have been fastening a heavy clog about us, 
which is painfully telling at every step we take. 

Discipline of mind and nobility of character, are the best equip- 
ments which any one can provide. If we are not endowed with the 
highest order of talent, we can at least cultivate what we have. But 
whatever be our talents, there is a power which all can exercise, and 
which all men feel, and that power is the worth of a manly character. 
Whether we shall ultimately succeed or fail in that career, towards 
which the enthusiasm of youth always looks, is matter of little con- 
sequence, in comparison with the integrity of that character which we 
are here to mould, and which it should be our hightest aim hereafter 
to preserve. 

Under the Elms once more! The last song has been sung, and we 
‘stand with clasped hands now. A few moments more, and the class, 
which for four long years has trod the same weary round, and shared 
‘the common pleasures and cares of student-life, goes out from this old 
place—out from its studies and associations—out from its speculations 
‘and castle buildings—out into action and the world. <A few years 
‘more, and somewhere, perhaps, other branches will sweep over us, and 
well will it be then, if the Angel shall have written in his “Book of 

Gold,” our names “as those that loved their fellow-men.” —_w. H. F. 


2 e 


“Che Ring of Men.” 


Ir a person were to pass through life, in this generation, and not 
think somewhat (and that somewhat, often) on Carlyle, he would have 
lived heedless of one of the most important facts of this or any age. 
Such a man would have lived careless and ignorant of one set over him in 
authority ; of one who has achieved for himself to be called the “ King 
of men.” Toso great a height has a “commoner” attained. As one, 
therefore, who looks wpward, with strained eyes, we have noted thus 
much on his process. 

This Melchizedek, “priest at once and king,” is not the great logi- 
cian, but the great poet. Did you ever try to discover what consti- 
tutes poetry? Perhaps so: and as often failed. This, however, you 
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found was an essential; that the real conception should be brought 
before you, not directly, but by suggestion. Not the written, but the 
unwritten is the power. Weak the words may be, perhaps disjointed ; 
but somehow there goes out from them a halo, 


A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth. 


And tinged by this “light,” this “glory,” there is nothing which does 
not put on new aspects and different meanings. More than this; all 
things are discovered to have a common relation, if in nothing else, in 
being so tinged. Again, by this power of limitless suggestion, the 
Poem, as a whole, comes to treat of much else than that put down in 
the title. Does any reader of Lycidas, of Eloisa to Abelard, of Evan- 
geline, read only of them? Hardly are they of more account to him 
than “ Hecuba” was to the player. Yet through them (long ago gone 
by with the dead past) the poet awakens more completely for us the 
living, but otherwise dormant present. So essential is this sugges- 
tiveness, that there can be nothing poetical, in the smallest degree, 
without it; further, there is no writing in which it is largely dominant, 
whether rythmical or not, which does not partake of the nature of 
poetry. 

Now any one who reads Carlyle aright is aware, that all his char- 
acteristic thoughts are fringed with a significance undefined— shadowy. 
You see the near only to apprehend the remote. Not with the “solid 
pudding,” “ gridirons,” “japanned coach-horns,” nor even lightnings 
and thunder, thrown into the cauldron of his works, is there to do; but 
with the apparition of kingly offspring which arises, not out of, but 
beyond these. Then again, it is interesting to see how the professed 
subject (still as in poetry) becomes continually only a stepping-stone 
to another of wider range and higher import. An edition of his works, 
directed to the uninformed, would be the neatest, though not the cheap- 
est way to illustrate; but for one example, he discourses thus : 

“Tt appears to be, if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and understood everywhere, 
that the event of these modern ages is the French Revolution. A huge explosion, 
bursting through all formulas and customs; confounding into wreck and chaos the 
ordered arrangements of earthly life; blotting-out, one may say, the very firma- 
ment and skyey loadstars,—though only for a season. Once in the fifteen-hundred 
years such a thing was ordained to come. To those who stood present in the ae- 
tual midst of that smoke and thunder, the effect might well be too violent: blinding 
and deafening, into conf«sed exasperation, almost into madness. These on-lookers 
have played their part, were it with the printing-press or with the battle-cannon, 
and are departed; their work, such as it was, remaining behind them ;—where the 
French Revolution also remains. And now, for us who have receded to the dis- 
tance of some half-century, the explosion becomes a thing visible, surveyable: we 
«xe its flame and sulphur-smoke blend with the clear air (far under the stars;) and 
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hear its uproar as part of the sick noise of life,—loud, indeed, yet embosomed, too, 
as all noise is, in the infinite of silence. 

We started with the French Revolution, amid much smoke, explo- 
sions, wrecks, and the madness of rushing throngs; but suddenly, 
without warning, we find ourselves alone, with the imperturbable stars 
above us and the chill night-air around us, and we, night-air, stars and all, 
“embosomed in the infinite of silence.” The logician bends every ray 
of surrounding light upon the topic of discourse; but our poet assumes 
the topic chiefly as a stand-point whence to illumine, more or less dis- 
tinctly, the whole limitless concave. Hence, we are to note, that the 
views which he prepares for us, are cast (completely, he desires,) in 
perspective ; an object, elsewhere in writing, seldom attempted, and 
indifferently successful only in fragments. Most of us, great and small, 
whether arguing or depicting, forget for the time, that nothing about 
us moves on in single-file or with the simple process of an unwound 
chain; that by myriad intricacies, every condition is locked with every 
other condition; and that thus in phalanx they drift “to the stillness 
of their rest.’ None more than Carlyle has realized this fact; and 
none so earnestly striven to meet its difficulties. 

Further, if we wish to gather from external sources, how great this 
man’s power of suggestion is, we have only to consider the immense 
number of inferior minds which subsist upon his thoughts. How 
many streams of popular writers and lecturers would vanish, it this 
their fountain-head were dried up. Never was there, in the worst sea- 
son of commercial disaster, a bank so persistently and aggravatingly 
run on, as this one. And it may be said, that, in the monetary world, 
none ever so successfully stood the drain; and in the literary, none, 
save two, the Iliad (we suppose) and Shakspeare. The learned Doc- 
tor,—whether of Divinity or Law,—the brilliant Professor, the unique 
school-master, and the youth of notable composition, each, therewith, 
brings forth much that is fresh and exhilirating; although not unfre- 
quently exposing the source, by quoting the exact words which once 
encased all this original thought, in a much more condensed form. 

It is to be expected that one who reaches and moves men in the 
manner of a poet, should also put the same trust that poets do in the 
human instincts, whereby he reaches and moves them. Little regard, 
therefore, has Carlyle for logical process; scorning alike “premiss” 
and “ultimate conclusion.” He who would walk straight to the hearts 
of men by their intuitions has not much thought for the “high priori 
road.” Carlyle is the latter-day champion of what, in faith, are called 
human inspirations; hence his adherents, as of any great poet, live 
among the still youthful-hearted. Probably, we are apt to ascribe too 
many peculiarit‘es to this age, but it does seem as if there were a war 
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raging more fiercely at this time than at any other, between two great 
spiritual powers. Their embodiments are Calvin and Carlyle. We 
should mistake, if we supposed that this was a contest merely between 
their respective beliefs. Much more than that, it involves the author- 
ity of the court to which each appeals. A head and heart fight; and 
so much the more violent if both head and heart were wrong. Cal- 
vin, from his assumed premiss, marching with unfaltering step to the 
final inference, no matter how discordant with human instincts—Carlyle, 
assaulting both premiss and inference, if they at all conflict with these in- 
stincts—represent the two great antagonistic forces of the day. But if 
the younger hero is indeed wholly poet, of etherial mould unmixed 
with clay, the strife cannot be doubtful. 

We have described Carlyle’s process as being poetical. We have 
said nothing as to the substantiality of its effects. Certain splendid 
spectacles are produced, stretching far into remote space; but whether 
the appearance, rising, as it does, away in the margin, is steadfast 
mountains dimmed only by distance, or in reality merely “cloud sce- 
nery,” is the thing to know. Destitute of logical cohesion, appealing 
to our impulses, the estimation as to reliability in which his produc- 
tions are to be held, must vary with our moods. At times, when there 
is no security felt but in complete comprehension, when instincts are 
looked upon despondingly, as only blind gropings, then, we confess, 
that his creations seem to be mere magical handicraft, “cloud scenery,” 
a veritable pomp of mists; and looking both at the varied forms which 
the spectacle assumes, and its material, we call up that picture of 
Antony’s: 

“Sometime, we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 
A vapor, sometime, like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air.” 

Very fortunate would it be for us, if some master-mind should arise 
to test the firmness of our poet’s structures; “feeling with the touch 
of a giant, whether the foundations are secure.” By such an one only 
could it be done. Whether his “rise and progress” is or is not to be 
succeeded by a “decline” or “fall,” it matters not, we have the same 
interest in knowing under what sort of shelter we have taken up our 
abode. R. 0. W. 
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Che Clark Donations. 


Amone those who have contributed to the funds of this College, 
few are more worthy of notice than Mr. Sheldon Clark; and of the 
benefits conferred to Yale, few have proved so useful as his. 

Mr. Sheldon Clark was born in Oxford, Conn., on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, 1785. In early life he was deprived of a liberal education by 
the economy of his grandfather, on whom he had been left dependent. 
On the death of that relative in 1811, being left heir to a moderate 
estate, he came to New Haven to secure whatever advantage he might 
be able from intercourse with the College and its Professors. While 
here he attended the lectures in the various departments, and the dis- 
putes of the Senior Class. After his return to Oxford he engaged in 
farming, and lived with great frugality until his death, which took 
place in consequence of a fall in his barn, on the 10th of April, 1840. 
During his life he was much respected, and was elected several 
times to the State Legislature. He read and thought constantly, and 
wrote much, especially on moral questions, portions of which he pub- 
lished. He was excessively fond of argumentation, especially his 
own. He was, with regard to himself, very economical, in order that 
he might bestow his wealth upon some College, and gain for himself 
remembrance as a promoter of learning. His early connection with 
Yale drew his benefits hither. 

In 1822 Mr. Clark had an interview with Prof. Silliman, Sr., in 
which he stated that he wished to give to the College $5,000, to be 
placed at compound interest for twenty-four years, for the purpose 
“of establishing a professorship, either of moral philosophy and meta- 
physics, of chemistry, or of natural philosophy, in the College, at his 
option.” Ata special meeting of the Corporation held at Hartford, 
May 8, 1823, the proposition was accepted, and on June 10 of the 
same year, the money was deposited with the treasurer of the College. 

In 1847 the fixed time had expired, and in accordance with a pre- 
viously expressed choice, the Clark professorship of Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics was established on that foundation, and the Rev. 
Noah Porter, Jr., was elected to fill it. Ata meeting of the Corpo- 
ration in New Haven, Sept. 8, 1824, Mr. Clark offered to give $1,000, 
the money to be placed at compound interest for twenty-four years, 
from the 10th of June, 1824, “if on the expiration of that time the 
Corporation should appropriate the sum of $4,000, for the purpose of 
founding a Scholarship or Scholarships.” ‘The best scholar in the 
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Senior Class was to be chosen by a special examination, cases of 
equal merit heing determined by lot, and was to enjoy the interest of 
$2,000 for two years, upon condition of pursuing a prescribed course of 
study, and of residing in New Haven nine months each year. If no 
scholarship was conferred, the income was to be appropriated for pre- 
miums for the encouragement of English Composition, or other 
branches of learning among the undergraduates. To the paper com- 
pleting the act, the following clause was wisely added: “that the 
Corporation of the College, in whom he reposes special confidence, 
may, from time to time, make such changes in the foregoing regula- 
tions as they shall judge best calculated to promote the main purpose 
for which the donation has been made.” 

The “Clark Scholarship,” as it was called, was first bestowed in 
1848. The following have been the successful candidates : 


Timothy Dwight. 

Isaac H. Hogan. 


The “Clark premiums” have been given at various times for 
English Composition, for Disputes, for the solution of problems in 
Practical Astronomy, for excellence in Latin, and for the second rank 
at the Bristed and Woolsey Scholarships. 

By the wreck of the “Albion” near Kinsale, Ireland, in April, 
1822, when Prof. Alex. Fisher was lost, the College was deprived of 
a valuable telescope. The loss of this being severely felt, Mr. Clark 
gave $1,200 for the purchase of a new one. This sum was given in 
nine payments of small sums, during a period of eighteen months—an 
example of the frugal character of the donor. With 19 guineas of 
this sum, two fine globes, 21 inches in diameter, by Carey, were pro- 
cured—the one astronomical, the other geographical. The telescope 
was ordered of Dollond, at that time a celebrated maker of London, 
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through the kindness of Capt. Basil Hall. It arrived in November, 
by 1829, and was said by Dollond to be “ perfect, and such an instrument 
Aa as he was pleased to send as a specimen of his powers.” Its focal 
length is ten feet, with a five inch aperture. The object-glass is achro- 
matic, and the light pure and abundant. In the words of Prof. Olm- 
sted, “ For objects which require a fine light, as some of the nebule 
and smaller stars, this instrument exhibits great superiority, and its 
defining power is equally eminent. It has a good variety of eye- 
glasses, and a spider-line micrometer of the best construction.” A 
vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Clark by the Students of the Col- 
Px lege, and his letter of reply may be found in the Am. Jour. of Science 
for 1841, from which much of this sketch has been taken. 
ae By his will, which was dated March 8, 1823, two months before his 
ac first proposition was accepted, he bequeathed the bulk of his property 
to the College. It amounted to $7,043,22, in money and notes, and 
about 400 acres of land in Oxford, which is calculated to be worth 
$7,289,50. As the donor thought real estate to be the safest mode of 
investment it unfortunately can never be sold. The present rent is 
about $344 per year. 

A portrait of Mr. Clark was painted in 1825, and presented by him 
to the College. The artist was Prof. S. F. B. Morse. The picture 
hangs at present in the Alumni Hall. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


Tue items worthy of record for the past month are fewer than usual. Fourth of 
July has passed with about as much brimstone as other Fourths. The happy sons 
of free sires disported themselves, with all manner of fire-belching engines. A few 
were visited with a swift retribution and had their fingers blown off—yet the ma- 
jority were let go without, being reserved for future affliction. 


THE CLARK SCHOLARSHIP. 
JAMES HENRY SCHNEIDER. 


PRIZES. 
The following prizes for Declamation have been awarded to the Class of 62 :— 
FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. § THIRD DIVISION. 
First Prize, F. J. Cook, F. McVeagh, H. H. Stebbins. 
Second Prize, E. B. Coe, H. P. Johnston, 4G. C. Ripley, 


Third Prize, H. Dutton, T. B. Kirby, J. P. Taylor. 
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BOATING. 


On the fourth of July, while the most of us here were recreating with fire-crack- 
ers, etc., the folks at Providence were witnessing a race of their own giving. 
There were two prizes; one of one hundred and fifty dollars, and another of ninety, 
both of which were taken by the Yale boats, inasmuch as they made the least 
miserable time of all those entered, which were as follows: 


22 m. 25 s. 
Brunonia, (Brown University,) ------ Withdrawn. 
Rough-and-Ready, (five oars,) ------- Not in sight. 


The new boat so long expected, in which the Yale crew has been intending to 
row at Worcester, arrived last Monday night. She is a fine boat, but the delay 
which has been occasioned by the builder, has deprived the crew of the advanta- 
ges which additional practice in her would give. This is felt to be a serious draw- 
back, and diminishes the chances for a close race next week. The crew has been 
unusually unfortunate this year, because, since the Bowdoin regatta, one of the 
finest oarsmen in the boat has been obliged to leave his place on account of a lame 
back, and the time is so short for training that it will be exceedingly difficult to fill 
his place. A second coxswain has also been procured, the first one having been 
obliged to resign his position; consequently, our present prospects are by no means 
as flattering as we would desire. Nevertheless, we will do our best and hope for 
the best. A few days will decide. 

LECTURE. 

On the afternoon of Saturday last, (July 14,) a respectable audience assembled in 
the Linonian Hall and listened to a long lecture from Prof. Luigi Monti, late of 
Harvard. The subject was “Italy,” and was treated in so instructive and enter- 
taining a manner that those who stayed away would not, in all likelihood, do it 
again, were it to be repeated. 


Evitor’s Cuble. 


TuE Devil!—'’s insatiate craving for copy having been at length somewhat — 
assuaged, and the last of those ridiculous yellow caricatures of articles—the proof 
sheets—with their absurd mal-practices on the King’s English, and their “u”s and 
“ns facetionsly bottom-side-up, having departed to their long home, we can let it 
all go to the Devil and throw ourselves back in the Easy-Chair with a sigh of relief, 
though not altogether of satisfaction; for the Board, too, hath its little bitter pills 
to swallow—good for it, doubtless, but “bad” to take. The Board, finding itself 
doomed to incessant journeyings between the Printers and the Sanctum, discovereth 
itself to be merely mortal, and as such, not impervious to solar heat. The Board 
perchance, turning into the post-office and beholding a portly envelope in the Lit. 
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box, is glad in spirit; but finding it to contain no soul-stirring contribution—on the 
contrary, only a Patent Salve advertisement, (whose sportive proprietors “having 
found city advertising profitable, and wishing also to advertise to a limited extent 
in the country”! “would like to know our actual circulation!! and our terms”!!! 
Well, our circulation is pretty well, thank you, and much improved by the gymna- 
sium ;—our terms are three a year, Spring, Fall and Winter,—some prefer Spring, 
“but as for us, give us liberty or give us death!”) the Board groaneth, and return- 
ing unto the Easy Chair, sinks back as we have said into its cushioned arms, philo- 
sophical, resigned, but nevertheless the Bored. Yet there is something compensa- 
tory in being able to sit here and for once having a confidential chat with every 
member of our little college family—grandfather, fathers, uncles (the tutors,) and 
brothers, older and younger, not to speak of the stranger which is within our gates 
—dimly referring to the “candidates for admission.” Half an hour hence we may 
meet on the walk and take no more notice of one another, than if two empty suits 
of clothes were out for an airing ;—we are on our dignity—we are not of the same 
class it may be—never had the pleasure of an introduction. But here we can lay 
our fraternal heads together, over this sage old Editor’s Table, which won't tell tales 
of us, and rattle on as old friends. 

Speaking of the Table, it is grieved in spirit, for it has got to take up its bed and 
walk. South Middle has hitherto been its home. The Board's hat and the Board’s 
funds have abode with the Board-Bill, up in North; but the Table, blotted with the 
ink-splashes of ages, and scarred with the digs of editorial jacknives, hath cloven 
to the venerable home of its youthful days; and now, as the ruthless finger of time 
pointeth to third story, front corner, South, it refuseth, like patriarchal Jacob, to 
depart until it seeth the chariots and the wagons—of the sweep—sent from the 
land of Egypt. This custom of shifting about from year to year in College is by no 
means comfortable. We just have time to fairly take root in a room,—with the 
aspect of the lounge and curtains and carpet and the out-look from the windows 
grown a little familiarized, so as to seem like old friends when we come back from 
vacations—when the end of the year comes, and we have to strike tent, load the 
camels and the she-asses, and scour across the desert to a new oasis—(a metaphor- 
ical caper that fairly takes our breath away.) There is something rather sad in the 
wistful sort of way we students have of gazing in through people’s windows as we 
roam about the city, at the little glimpses of home-f..ces, grouped round the centre- 
table, or standing by the piano where the dear “older sister” is singing some 
pleasant old song which we can just catch enough of to recognize—and then com- 
ing back to our rooms, tastefully furnished, cheerful enough, yet the home doesn’t 
seem to be here—you can’t hang it into the pictures, or droop it into the curtains, 


-or scatter a vestige of it over the table and rocking chair. Nevertheless, old South 


Middle! we say good-bye regretfully, you and Table and ourself,—with your old 
high-shouldered closets, on whose doors immemorial occupants have literally hewed 
out immortality for their names—your great battered beam running across the 
ceiling, (like the aquatic fowl described by the Menagerie man—which walks into 
the water up to its tail and then—walks out again, “for what purpose the Lord on- 
ly knows!”) and your extent of mountainous floor—over whose diversified surface 
the attraction of gravitation so disports itself, that no furniture can be kept upon 
its hilly sections for any length of time—it all works down into one corner by the 
middle of any given term, Easy Chair, Table and all; nevertheless we leave it with 


- 
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the editorial sigh, for its all the home we have had the last year, when Heaven 
knows we all of us have often enough needed one. 

The class of ’60 are in a beautiful row about their class pictures. We don’t know 
when the practice of procuring steel engravings begun, but it is of comparatively 
recent date. Years ago, daguerreotypes of the class were procured, put in a frame, 
and stowed away in Trumbull Gallery. Succeeding classes have improved the plan, 
and originated what are now known as “Class Books.” At first they were litho- 
graph likenesses of the class, but they were sleepy looking pictures; and increased 
cash and taste have supplanted them by steel engravings. It seems to have been 
a point with every class to outdo its predecessor. The pictures of 59 were gene- 
rally good. But the class of ’60 were determined to beat them, and Mr. Sartain was 
the artist who was to immortalize their faces. Some of the specimen copies which 
he sent up were tolerable likenesses, but full as many were poor caricatures. Nat- 
urally enough, the good looking men did’nt care to pay for having their good looks 
spoiled—and the homely men certainly did’nt care to have their countenances dis- 
torted. Therefore general dissatisfaction was occasioned. To do Mr. Sartain justice, 
let us say that he has telegraphed to his agent here, that being unable to fulfill his 
contract, he willrefund all the money which he has received—but it is certainly too 
bad to be disappointed in such a matter as this; for we imagine that most men 
care more for a good “Class Book,” than for any other memento of College which 
they can carry away with them. We most sincerely hope when the time comes for 
61 to act in the matter, that they will let good sense have now and then a word, 
and adopt some plan, which will at once secure to the class good likenesses and save 
them from the disappointment which ’60 has experienced. 

Well—term is through, and the Board, figuratively standing in its traveling ves- 
ture, with its dilapidated carpet bag proudly waving in one hand, figuratively shakes 
hands with everybody and bids a hearty (figurative) “ good-bye, and a good time to 
you.” 


THE UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


From its self-imposed rule, this periodical is forever prevented from saying any- 
thing good of us—but this constitutes no reason why we should keep silent res- 
pecting it, especially as it has not, we hope, grown too big to be praised—but has 
grown too big to be unduly elated at any pleasant word that may be said of it, 
Coming only a fortnight after our abominably sulphurous Fourth—with its cool ex- 
terior and calm interior—it was consoling to our editorial ears, so lately stunned 
with horse-fiddles, e¢ id omne genus—to hear from fellow institutions sensible voices, 
discoursing of sensible things to the public through this medium. TurrLE, MoreE- 
HOUSE & TAYLOR, moreover, have conspired, with the contributors, to make this 
number super-excellent. We must, in spite of its merits, scold cousiderably 
at “the educational tendencies of the Quarterly.” We are sorry to see its edging 
toward the musty abyss of school-books, ete. It seems only provocative of nod- 
dings over its clearly printed pages. 

The Beloit Monthly, Virginia University Magazine, Harvard Magazine, Oberlin 
Students’ Monthly, and Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Union College Magazine, are on our 
table. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Memorabilia Extra. 


On the way to press, we are pained to learn that the usual serenity of the celes- 
tial household is disturbed by some matter that has come up between our planet 
and its wayward sun. It looks rather dark at present, but hopes are entertained 
that it will pass off without dissolving the Union. The barbarous tribes of Africa 
and New Jersey are undoubtedly in the extremity of terror at this phenomenon, 
and even in our own favored land it is confidently believed to portend a fearful 
judgment on slaveholders at the very least, and many will hear of nothing less than 
the death of one of the Japanese ambassadors. President Buchanan, we under- 
stand, advises his constituents not to be afraid—it can’t last long; but the Board, 
having taken the horizontal parallax of the extreme digit, and got its venerable nose 
into the wrong side of the smoked glass, fears the worst. 


P. P. S—MEM. EXTR. 
It’s’ all right !! 


Co Undergraduates. 


The prize annually offered by the Board of Editors, consisting of a gold medal 
valued at twenty-five dollars, will be again offered for competition next term. The 
following conditions are to be observed:—évery competitor must be a member of 
the Academical department and a subscriber to this Magazine; his essay must bea 
prose article, not exceeding ten pages of the Lit., must be signed by an assumed 
name, accompanied by a sealed envelope containing his real name, and must be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, Oct. 13. 

The committee of judges will consist of two resident graduates and the Chairman 
of the Board, who will take pains not to know the name of the writer of any article 
handed to them. 

S. SHEARER, Chairman Board of Editors. 
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Ga. Ex. COOH, 
DEALER IN 


Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Perfumery and Fancy Articles, also Choice 
Havana Cigars of my own importation direct. Soda Water drawn from Iron 
Fountains, coated on the interior with Gutta Percha, which prevents its coming 
in contact with lead Pipes or any pernicious metallic composition. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


HELI’S 
AT 6I CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN, 


So long and so favorably known to the lovers of the 


THINGS 


_of this world, has been refitted in Splendid Style, and, as of old, offers the 
VERY BEST ACCOMMODATIONS, 


And the Richest Luxuries of the Season! 
Everything in the choicest variety, whether 
HATABLES OR POTABLES 
constantly on hand, 

Uf you don’t believe it, call and see for yourself. 
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LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES! 


The assortment of 


GAPS, 


At the 


COR. HAT STORE, 


Is unsurpassed in the State, and our prices are the very lowest. 


THE CORNER OF CHAPEL AND STATE STREETS, 
US PLAGH FOR BARGAINS. 
STRAW HATS, all GRADES all STYLES. 


DICKERMAN’S DRUG STORE 


SOUTH OF THE COLLEGES, 
IS THE PLACE TO BUY 
KEROSENE LAMPS, Drugs and Medicines, 


do OIL, Patent Medicines, 
Burning Fluid, Soaps, 
Choice Havana Cigars, Brushes, 
Tabacco, &e., Perfumery, &c., &c, 


The quality and prices of the above we are confident will insure us your patronage 


D. C. LEAVENWORTH. 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 


DEALER IN 
Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Acids, Burn- 
ing Fluid, Lamp Oil, Congress Waters, 
Lubin’s and Glenn’s Perfumery, 
Cough Pastilles, &c. 


N. B.—Physicians Prescriptions prepared with care. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Fivru Vo.iume of this Magazine -commences with 
October, 1859. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasi.ta YALENsIA it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name.. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors or THe 
Yaue Lirerary Macazine, “ New Haven, Conn. 
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